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THE  RE-EDUCATION  OF  DISABLED  SOLDIERS 

I 

SINCE  September  1914  men  have  been  discharged 
from  the  army  under  a variety  of  formulae,  but  mainly 
for  two  reasons,  either  because  they  are  ‘ physically  unfit  for 
‘ further  service,’  or  because  they  are  ' unlikely  to  make  efficient 
‘ soldiers.’  Unlike  the  casualties  of  previous  wars,  these  men 
for  the  most  part  are  not  ‘ old  soldiers,  ’ with  the  military 
habit  and  the  military  mould  of  mind  resulting  from  years  of 
service  ; they  are  civilians  drawn  from  every  stratum  of  society 
and  from  every  sort  of  occupation.  Their  military  service 
has  been  an  interlude,  after  which  they  will  return  to  take  up 
their  interrupted  tasks  or  to  find  other  tasks  more  suited  to 
their  altered  capacity. 

In  the  meantime  profound  changes  have  taken  place  at 
home  : the  industrial  world  that  they  knew  has  changed 
and  is  changing.  Industrial  conditions,  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
has  told  us,  are  in  solution.  For  the  moment  the  State  is 
the  great  employer  and  abnormally  high  wages  prevail  in  the 
‘ unproductive  ’ employment  of  munition  making.  In  spite 
of  the  influx  of  women  and  juveniles  into  the  labour  market, 
there  is  abundance  of  employment  for  men,  even  though  they 
may  be  lacking  a sound  man’s  full  capacity.  This  condition 
is  temporary,  but  while  it  lasts  labour  has  a fictitious  value 
and  the  partially  disabled  man  is  faced  with  a temptation 
to  take  what  in  another  connexion  is  called  ‘ blind  alley  ’ 
work  at  a good  wage  rather  than  to  fit  himself  by  training  for 
a permanent  occupation. 

It  is  into  this  unreal  industrial  world  that  a steady  stream 
of  men  of  every  degree  of  physical  or  mental  disability  is 
pouring.  In  no  previous  war  has  there  been  such  an  appalling 
variety  of  casualties,  and  this  not  only  because  of  the  vastly 
greater  efficiency  of  the  means  employed  to  destroy  life,  but 
also  because  those  means  have  been  employed  against  men 
whose  nerves  and  constitutions  have  not  been  hardened  by 
years  of  preparation  and  familiarity  with  military  machinery. 
We  have  thus,  not  only  physical  disabilities  resulting  from 
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bullet  and  bayonet,  but  the  far  more  obscure  though  equally 
disabling  effects  of  shell  shock  and  nerve  strain  and  gas 
poisoning.  Trench  warfare  and  exposure  have  led  to  much 
disablement  from  rheumatic,  bronchial,  and  pulmonary  com- 
plaints. Many  men  have  broken  down  and  been  discharged 
during  their  period  of  training  in  this  country,  and  though 
most  of  these  doubtless  may  be  expected  to  recover  their  full 
health,  some  at  least  must  be  placed  among  the  disabled. 

Of  the  men  discharged  through  inability  to  become  efficient 
soldiers,  it  may  be  said  that  probably  most  of  them  were 
never  very  efficient  citizens.  Without  any  definite  disability, 
they  are  physically  or  mentally  below  par.  They  are  among 
the  great  number  of  unskilled  who  have  probably,  as  boys, 
gone  into  blind  alley  employment,  and  have  reached  man- 
hood without  training  and  without  discipline.  When  trade 
is  bad  they  are  the  unemployed,  when  trade  is  good  they  are 
casual  labourers  going  from  job  to  job,  always  the  first  to  be 
put  off  and  the  last  to  be  put  on.  We  have  been  tempted 
to  invent  for  them  the  term  ‘ unemployable,  ’ and  to  write 
them  off  as  social  failures  for  whom  little  or  nothing  can  be 
done.  In  former  times  we  have  said  ‘ if  only  these  young 
' men  could  be  subjected  to  military  training  and  discipline 
‘ for  a time  and  taught  a trade  they  might  be  saved.’  We 
are  meeting  them  now,  after  a few  months’  training,  still  in- 
efficient and  not  likely  to  make  good  soldiers.  But  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  with  longer  training  for  civil  life  they 
might  not  be  made  useful  citizens.  They  are  not,  strictly 
speaking,  ‘ disabled,’  since  they  were  never  able,  but  through 
their  enlistment  in  the  army  we  have  the  very  opportunity 
of  training  them  that  we  so  much  desired.  I shall  return  to 
this  later. 

The  following  table  shows  the  civil  occupations  of  250 
discharged  soldiers  on  the  books  of  the  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’ 
Help  Society  in  a big  industrial  city  in  the  north  of  England. 
All  these  men  were  discharged  as  physically  unfit  or  as  in- 
efficient. The  table  indicates  roughly  the  proportion  of 
unskilled  to  skilled  workers.  Labourers  must  in  general  be 
taken  to  mean  men  with  no  trade  and  accustomed  to  more 
or  less  casual  employment. 

Labourers  . . .84  Agriculture,  including  gar- 
deners, etc.  . . .18 

. 30  Clerks,  agents,  and  travellers  12 


Miners 
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Skilled  workers,  engineering  Shop  assistants  . . 4 

trades  . . -39 

Skilled  workers,  building  Hawkers  ....  3 

trades  . . *23 

Tailors  and  clothing  trade  13  Seamen  ....  6 

Shoemakers  and  boot  trade  10  Miscellaneous,  including  a 

dentist,  a postman,  a 
policeman,  two  waiters, 
and  a hairdresser  . . 8 

Most  of  these  men  became  personally  known  to  me.  A few 
of  them  were  so  disabled  by  wounds  or  disease  that  the  question 
of  employment  did  not  arise.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the 
men  had  sufficient  physical  capacity  for  some  form  of  useful 
employment,  and  of  these  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  greater 
number  could  have  increased  their  capacity  by  training  had 
greater  facilities  for  training  existed,  and  had  the  men  them- 
selves been  willing.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  attempt 
to  place  the  men  to  what  seemed  their  own  advantage  was 
disappointing.  There  were  two  main  causes  of  this. 

The  first  was  the  uncertainty  with  regard  to  pensions. 
Men  who  had  already  been  awarded  a pension  feared  to  take 
work  lest  they  should  lose  it,  or  suffer  a reduction  to  a lower 
rate  on  revision  ; men  who  had  not  received  a pension  were 
loth  to  relinquish  their  hope  of  getting  one,  and  feared  to  weaken 
their  claim  by  exhibiting  earning  capacity.  The  system  of 
awarding  pensions  in  accordance  with  an  assumed  loss  of 
earning  capacity  was  probably  sufficient  to  account  for  this. 
It  has  recently  been  announced  that  this  system  is  to  be 
altered,  and  that  in  future  pensions  will  be  awarded  irrespective 
of  earning  capacity.  It  is  also  to  be  hoped  that  a further 
alteration  will  remove  the  hiatus  between  the  date  of  discharge 
and  the  pension  award. 

The  second  cause  was  the  abnormal  condition  of  the  labour 
market  referred  to  above.  High  wages  could  be  earned  in 
temporary  employment,  and  the  present  gain  was  more  accept- 
able than  the  offer  of  training  for  a more  stable  future. 

As  to  these  two  main  causes  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
whatever.  Evidence  from  all  over  the  country  points  the 
same  way. 

But  this  evidence  refers  in  the  main  to  men  who  have 
received  their  discharge  and  have  returned  to  their  homes 
only  to  enter  upon  a period  of  uncertainty.  The  extreme 
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pressure  upon  regimental  paymasters  resulted  in  frequent 
delay  in  settling  a soldier’s  pay  account.  It  was  often  not 
until  weeks  after  discharge  that  a final  settlement  was  made, 
and  owing,  doubtless,  to  some  complexity  in  army  accounts 
which  baffled  the  civilian  soldier,  these  final  settlements 
were  frequently  disappointing — the  expected  arrears  of  pay 
dwindled  to  nothing,  sometimes  even  to  less  than  nothing, 
the  account  showing  a debit  against  the  soldier.  There  was 
often  long  delay  before  a man  knew  whether  he  was  to  get  a 
pension  or  not,  whether  it  would  be  permanent  or  temporary, 
and  at  what  rate  it  would  be  assessed.  In  numbers  of  cases, 
also,  the  allowance  for  children  was  not  at  first  included — 
papers  had  to  be  returned,  and  further  delay  occurred.  That 
these  difficulties  were  due  to  unprecedented  pressure  was  not 
fully  appreciated  by  men  who  suffered  considerable  hardship 
from  them.  In  places  where  local  representative  committees, 
voluntary  societies,  and  later  the  local  committees  iinder 
the  Statutory  War  Pensions  Committee  were  efficiently  and 
sympathetically  worked,  these  hardships  were  to  a great 
extent  removed.  But  here  again  there  was  an  element  of 
uncertainty,  and  in  some  places  efficient  committees  were 
not  promptly  formed. 

That  the  Government  and  the  country  have  intended  from 
the  first  to  deal  generously  with  the  disabled  is  certain,  but 
there  has  been  an  unfortunate  hesitancy  as  to  means  and 
methods  which  has  obscured  this  intention,  and  the  resultant 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  men  has  increased  the  difficulty  of 
carrying  the  intention  into  effect.  It  is,  perhaps,  a truism  to 
say  that  you  cannot  help  a man  unless  he  is  willing  to  second 
your  efforts  with  his  own ; you  certainly  cannot  train  him 
if  he  is  unwilling  to  learn,  and  he  will  not  be  willing  unless 
you  first  secure  his  trust  and  confidence,  and  make  it  perfectly 
clear  that  a definite  responsibility  is  recognised  for  his  re- 
instatement in  civil  life  and  for  the  adequate  maintenance 
of  himself  and  his  family  until  he  is  able  to  earn  sufficient 
for  the’ purpose  himself. 

II 

From  the  ’experience  that  has  been  gained  during  the  past 
two  years  it  is  possible  to  suggest  some  general  principles 
which  should  guide  our  attempt  to  fulfil  this  responsibility. 
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In  the  first  place,  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Sir  George 
Murray’s  Committee  in  May  1915  must  emphatically  be 
endorsed  : that  the  care  of  the  sailors  and  soldiers  disabled 
in  the  war  is  a duty  which  should  be  assumed  by  the  State, 
and  that  this  duty  should  include  : 

(a)  restoration  to  health  where  practicable  ; 

( b ) the  provision  of  training  facilities  (if  the  disabled  man 

desires  to  learn  a new  trade)  ; 

(c)  the  finding  of  employment  for  him  when  he  stands  in 

need  of  such  assistance. 

With  regard  to  ( b ),  I should  be  inclined  to  leave  out  the  con- 
dition in  brackets.  For  many  reasons,  some  of  which  I have 
tried  to  indicate,  the  psychology  of  the  returned  soldier  requires 
the  most  careful  and  sympathetic  consideration.  The  desire 
to  learn  is  frequently  absent,  and  the  stimulation  of  this  desire 
must  be  part  of  the  man’s  treatment.  It  is  not  enough  to 
put  before  him  an  opportunity  and  leave  him  to  take  it  or 
not,  and  this  perhaps  applies  specially  in  cases  where  training 
is  most  necessary. 

The  principle  of  State  responsibility  does  not  exclude 
voluntary  effort.  On  the  contrary,  the  magnificent  work 
which  has  already  been  done  by  voluntary  organisations, 
to  some  of  which  I shall  refer  in  detail  later,  deserves  every 
encouragement  and  must  continue.  The  objection  to  what 
is  sometimes  contemptuously  termed  ‘ charity  ’ is  valid  only 
when  charity  is  spasmodic  and  inefficient.  The  Royal  National 
Lifeboat  Institution  is  charity,  but  it  is  not  alleged  that 
either  the  heroic  seamen  who  man  the  boats  or  the  shipwrecked 
crews  that  are  saved  are  humiliated  by  their  connexion  with 
a voluntary  organisation.  The  disciplined  mood  or  state 
of  mind  which  is  charity  must  indeed  be  the  moving  force  of 
all  our  efforts  to  repair  the  broken  lives  of  those  who  have 
given  so  much  and  fought  so  gallantly  for  us  and  for  our 
country.  But  the  State  should  assume  the  duty  of  co- 
ordinating these  efforts,  and  including  them  all  in  one  complete 
and  comprehensive  scheme.  The  second  principle  is  that  of 
continuity  of  treatment  and  control. 

It  would  appear  that  in  the  men’s  own  interests  discharge 
from  the  forces  should  take  place,  not  when  they  have  been 
proved  unfit  for  further  military  service,  but  when  they  have 
been  made  as  fit  as  possible  to  resume  civilian  service.  Some 
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measure  of  military  discipline  should  accompany  training, 
and  should  be  regarded  as  a necessary  part  of  the  curative 
treatment. 

I return  here  to  a point  made  above.  May  we  not  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  which  the  patriotism  of  many 
and  the  conscription  of  some  has  given  us,  and  attempt  the 
training  of  the  unable  as  well  as  of  the  disabled  ? These 
historic  days  call  for  wide  thinking  and  for  great  measures. 
The  old  social  problems — products  of  past  errors — will  recur 
sooner  or  later,  and  among  them  the  problem  of  the  unem- 
ployed and  the  unemployable  will  vex  and  perplex  us  again 
with  its  sordid  accompaniments  of  want  and  demoralisation 
and  ‘ relief.’  Why  not  insist  that  every  unskilled  man  about 
to  be  discharged  as  ‘ unfit  ’ or  ‘ inefficient  ’ should  be  retained 
for  a further  period  of  discipline  and  special  training  in 
accordance  with  such  aptitude  or  inclination  as  he  possesses  ? 

The  third  principle  is  that  of  recognition  of  individuality. 
Before  a man  can  be  re-started  in  life  with  any  reasonable 
prospect  of  success,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  that  he  is 
not  merely  a discharged  soldier  but  a complex  of  moods  and 
characteristics  which  are  as  baffling  and  as  contradictory  as 
those  of  any  other  human  being.  The  greatest  care  should 
be  taken,  therefore,  to  select  a trade  or  a kind  of  training  which 
is  likely  to  suit  the  man.  This  will  not  necessarily  be  the 
trade  he  will  choose  when  his  suggestions  are  first  invited. 
Many  a town-bred  man  will  express  a longing  to  go  on  the 
land  without  the  least  realisation  that  the  ' loneliness,’  and 
the  early  hours,  and  the  weather  will  disillusion  him  in  a 
month.  And  many  another  man,  if  he  stands  it  himself, 
will  find  his  home  life  ruined  because  his  wife  has  the  town 
temperament. 

Into  this  question  of  selection  there  must  come  a careful 
consideration  of  a man’s  previous  civil  occupation  and  sur- 
roundings and  family  circumstances.  A further  question 
arises  with  regard  to  the  locality  in  which  a man  is  going  to 
live.  Though  he  may  express  no  preference,  the  question  is  still 
important.  The  general  rule  should  be  undoubtedly  to  re- 
start a man  in  the  neighbourhood  he  knows.  Local  patriotism 
may  be  sub-conscious,  but  it  is  extraordinarily  strong  and  it 
is  extraordinarily  local.  Leeds  and  Bradford,  for  instance, 
are,  geographically,  very  near  together,  but  in  another  sense 
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they  are  worlds  apart.  Attempts  to  get  men  in  Leeds  to  go 
to  a workshop  established  in  Bradford  have  met  with  no 
success. 

Another  point  in  connexion  with  the  mentality  of  conva- 
lescent wounded  is  of  great  importance.  The  period  of  con- 
valescence in  hospitals  is  sometimes  long  and  tedious.  During 
this  period  the  men  have  little  to  occupy  their  minds.  Every- 
thing possible  is  done  for  their  physical  comfort  and  well- 
being, and  much  for  their  amusement.  But  we  have  not 
developed  in  this  country  the  idea  of  re-education  which  in 
France  is  an  essential  part  of  the  patient’s  cure.  We  have 
paid  attention  to  the  body,  but  we  have  neglected  the  mind. 
Many  weeks  and  sometimes  months  are  wasted  which  might 
be  used  for  the  preliminary  stages  of  vocational  training. 
During  those  weeks  or  months  of  enforced  idleness  there  is  a 
liability  to  progressive  mental  deterioration,  which  may  well 
react  upon  the  patient’s  physical  state  and  retard  his  cure. 
When  he  is  at  last  discharged  he  has  grown  so  unused  to  the 
idea  of  work  and  of  mental  application  that  he  is  seriously 
handicapped  in  starting.  It  is  hard  to  say  that  we  are  too 
kind  to  our  wounded ; that,  indeed,  we  cannot  be.  But  it 
is  possible  that  our  kindness  has  been  something  lacking  in 
thought  for  the  morrow. 

Ill 

It  is  difficult  to  offer  anything  like  a complete  survey  of  the 
work  that  has  been  done  in  this  country  for  the  restoration 
of  the  disabled,  inasmuch  as  it  consists  of  a large  number  of 
unrelated  experiments  from  which  at  present  no  final  system 
has  emerged,  though  the  sum  of  the  experience  thus  gained 
indicates  clearly  enough  the  principles  upon  which  future 
action  should  be  based.  In  one  instance  at  least  these  prin- 
ciples seem  to  have  been  most  admirably  anticipated.  The 
care  of  the  totally  blinded  is,  in  a sense,  a separate  problem. 
The  comparatively  small  number  involved  and  the  terrible 
completeness  and  finality  of  the  disability  are  factors  which 
have  made  it  possible  to  do  something  more  than  experiment 
in  this  connexion.  The  work  at  St.  Dunstan’s  Hostel  for 
Blinded  Sailors  and  Soldiers,  Regent’s  Park,  owes  its  initiation 
to  Sir  Arthur  Pearson.  Part  of  its  success  is  due  to  the 
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excellent  system  of  communication  between  the  military 
authorities  and  the  Hostel  which  enables  a representative  of 
the  Hostel  to  visit  every  blinded  man  while  he  is  still  in 
hospital.  As  a result  the  patient  is  brought  into  touch  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  with  the  means  to  be  taken 
for  his  future  welfare.  The  visitor  discusses  his  prospects 
with  him  and  kindles  at  once  the  sparks  of  hope  and  ambition. 
Some  little  task  is  immediately  given  him  to  occupy  his  mind 
and  encourage  him  in  the  effort  to  acquire  a new  form  of 
usefulness.  On  discharge  from  hospital  he  proceeds  to  St. 
Dunstan’s,  where  everything  that  ingenuity  can  suggest  and 
generosity  provide  is  done  to  lift  him  from  the  mental  gloom 
of  his  affliction.  For  his  amusement,  there  are  concerts, 
dances,  and  entertainments.  The  house  and  the  grounds  are 
so  arranged  that  he  can  move  about  freely  without  danger. 
The  subjects  taught  are  Braille  reading,  typewriting,  leather 
work,  basket  work,  rug  making,  and  poultry  keeping.  The 
men  remain  until  they  are  proficient,  and  are  then  assisted 
in  various  ways  to  make  the  entry  into  their  new  life.  One 
young  man  who  was  visited  on  his  return  home  had  received 
the  gifts  of  a typewriter,  a set  of  boot-making  tools  and  a stock 
of  leather  for  repairing  work,  and  a grant  of  money  to  purchase 
the  goodwill  of  a small  boot-repairing  business.  Even  a 
blind  man’s  watch  had  not  been  forgotten.  He  was  intensely 
cheerful,  and  described  himself,  his  treatment,  and  his  pro- 
spects as  ‘ champion.’  St.  Dunstan’s  has  accommodation  for 
about  140  patients,  and  is  supported  partly  by  private 
contributions  and  partly  by  a grant  from  the  National  Relief 
Fund. 

Men  who  have  suffered  amputation  of  one  or  more  limbs 
receive  some  industrial  training  at  Queen  Mary’s  Auxiliary 
Hospital  at  Roehampton  and  at  Queen  Mary’s  Workshops  at 
Brighton.  The  supply  of  artificial  limbs  has  been  centralised 
at  Roehampton  for  England.  There  is  a similar  institution 
at  Kelso  for  Scotland,  and  there  are  two  in  Ireland.  The 
procedure  adopted  is  for  the  men  to  spend  a period  of  con- 
valescence at  Brighton — generally  six  to  eight  weeks — during 
which  they  may  attend  the  workshops.  Here  there  are  courses 
of  instruction  in  electrical  work,  carpentry,  and  the  mechanism 
and  management  of  the  motor-car.  In  the  electricity  shop, 
the  men  learn  the  fixing  of  bells,  lights,  telephones,  and  the 
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management  of  a switchboard,  and  should  become  competent 
to  execute  repairs  in  ordinary  domestic  installations. 

The  men  proceed  to  Roehampton  for  the  fitting  of  artificial 
limbs,  and  here  there  are  further  courses  of  instruction  on  similar 
lines,  with,  in  addition,  some  general  commercial  training. 
Book-keeping,  typewriting,  and  business  correspondence  and 
office  methods  are  taught.  There  are  spelling  and  writing 
classes  for  those  who  wish  to  brush  up  their  general  education. 
Leather  bag  making  is  taught  by  a firm  which  guarantees 
to  give  employment  at  a starting  wage  of  £ 1 a week  after  one 
month’s  training.  An  employment  bureau  has  been  started 
at  the  hospital,  and  employers  willing  to  take  partly  disabled 
men  are  invited  to  apply.  Some  hundreds  of  men  have  been 
placed  by  the  bureau.  On  leaving  the  hospital  after  acquiring 
some  facility  in  the  use  of  their  new  limbs,  the  men  are  advised 
to  continue  their  education  as  far  as  possible.  The  hospital 
is  in  close  co-operation  with  the  Polytechnic  Institutes  in 
London  and  with  Clark’s  College,  and  these  institutions  make 
special  provision  for  continued  training.  Queen  Mary’s  Hos- 
pital has  also  received  subsidies  from  the  National  Relief 
Fund. 

The  period  of  training  at  Roehampton  is  necessarily  very 
short.  Large  numbers  are  awaiting  admission,  and  there  is 
a considerable  delay  before  gaining  entrance.  This  delay — 
when  the  time  is  spent  at  home  with  nothing  to  do — 
is  exceedingly  bad  for  the  men,  apart  from  the  trial  of  their 
patience.  No  doubt  there  are  advantages  in  this  centralisa- 
tion, but  the  disadvantages  are  so  serious  and  so  likely  to 
increase  that  the  matter  needs  careful  consideration.  It  is 
hard  to  see  why  arrangements  could  not  be  made  in  most  of 
the  big  cities  for  the  supply  at  least  of  artificial  legs — which 
are  considerably  less  complicated  than  arms.  Local  makers 
accustomed  to  hospital  work  would,  no  doubt,  be  ready  to 
submit  to  the  necessary  inspection  of  the  completed  work  by 
competent  local  medical  boards. 

An  attempt  is  being  made  to  provide  training  and  employ- 
ment on  an  extensive  scale  by  the  ‘ Lord  Roberts’  Memorial 
‘ Workshops.’  The  first  of  these  workshops  was  opened  by 
the  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Help  Society  after  the  South  African 
war.  f Funds  are  being  raised  to  extend  this  work  as  a memorial 
to  Lord  Roberts.  In  addition  to  the  factory  in  London, 
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branch  workshops  have  been  opened  in  Birmingham,  Liver- 
pool, Bradford,  Colchester,  and  Brookwood.  Others  are  in 
contemplation.  The  general  plan  adopted  is  to  manufacture 
for  the  wholesale  trade,  principally  wooden  toys  and  dolls, 
furniture,  basket  work  and  household  articles.  On  entering 
the  workshops  the  men  receive  a starting  wage  of  20s.  per 
week,  irrespective  of  the  amount  of  their  pension.  As  they 
become  more  proficient  their  wages  are  increased.  Women 
and  girls — generally  soldiers’  relatives — are  also  employed 
in  the  workshops,  and  this  is  said  to  have  a good  effect  upon 
the  men. 

The  idea  here  is  not  to  train  men  for  re-entry  into  the  ordi- 
nary labour  market,  but  to  set  up  a new  industrial  undertaking 
in  which  they  will  be  permanently  employed.  Already  a very 
considerable  business  is  done  in  the  sale  of  manufactured 
goods,  especially  toys — a trade  which  has  hitherto  been  mainly 
in  the  hands  of  Germany  and  Austria.  The  various  branch 
workshops  are  under  local  management,  but  the  whole  scheme 
is  under  central  control  with  a view  to  complete  co-ordination. 
Thus,  while  each  branch  manufactures  and  sells  completed 
goods,  there  is  also  some  degree  of  specialisation  for  the  benefit 
of  them  all.  Birmingham,  for  instance,  would  be  a metal- 
working branch  making  leaden  soldiers  and  other  metal  toys, 
and  at  the  same  time  turning  out  hinges,  bolts,  dies,  and  the 
metal  parts  required  for  the  completion  of  wooden  toys  and 
goods  made  in  London.  At  the  Bradford  branch  it  is  intended 
to  do  all  the  printing  of  catalogues,  posters,  etc.,  required  by 
the  other  branches,  besides  executing  outside  orders.  The 
main  difficulty  at  present  appears  to  be  to  secure  the  men. 
In  the  future,  when  economic  conditions  return  to  the  normal 
and  the  undertaking  becomes  subject  to  trade  competition, 
other  difficulties  will  obviously  arise.  Apart  from  any  profit 
on  trading  the  institution  depends  solely  on  voluntary 
contributions. 

At  many  if  not  at  most  of  the  military  hospitals,  voluntary 
effort  has  provided  useful  occupation,  and  in  some  cases  definite 
training,  for  the  patients.  At  Netley,  for  instance,  where 
there  are  considerably  over  2000  men,  the  services  of  a qualified 
lady  instructor  from  the  South  Kensington  School  of  Needle- 
work have  been  obtained.  The  men  are  taught  embroidery, 
worsted  work,  toy  and  basket  making  and  leather  work,  and 
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are  said  to  avail  themselves  very  freely  of  these  opportunities. 
Poultry  raising  and  gardening  are  also  taught  at  some  hospitals. 
At  some  of  the  larger  military  hospitals  it  is  hoped  to  erect 
workshops  where  carpentry  and  other  trades  may  be  taught. 

Local  Committees  under  the  War  Pensions  Act  are  entrusted, 
among  their  other  duties,  with  the  provision  of  suitable  training 
for  disabled  officers  and  men.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  very  much  has  yet  been  done,  though  many  education 
authorities  co-operate  by  offering  instruction  in  technical 
classes,  especially  in  the  use  of  the  lathe  etc.,  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  men  to  take  work  in  munition  factories. 

The  shortage  of  agricultural  labour  and  the  necessity  of 
increasing  the  home  production  of  foodstuffs  point  empha- 
tically to  the  settlement  on  the  land  of  discharged  service  men. 
The  Departmental  Committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  in  July  1915  presented  an  interim  report  in  the 
following  September,  recommending  that  a free  course  of 
training  at  an  agricultural  college  should  be  given  to  fifty 
disabled  sailors  or  soldiers.  This  was  acted  upon,  and  the 
selected  men  were  sent  to  the  colleges  at  Holmes  Chapel  and 
Harper  Adams.  The  result  of  this  experiment  has  been  so 
far  satisfactory  that,  of  fourteen  men  who  have  completed  their 
training,  the  majority  have  obtained  employment  on  the  land 
and  one  has  been  appointed  a sub-inspector  under  the  Board 
of  Agriculture.  The  remaining  men  continue  their  training 
and  are  said  to  show  considerable  aptitude. 

In  their  final  report  the  Departmental  Committee  recom- 
mend the  acquisition  of  land  by  the  State  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  colonies  of  about  one  hundred  tenant  holders  and 
their  families.  They  point  out  the  necessity  of  extremely 
careful  selection  of  the  men,  and  they  do  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  much  depends  also  upon  the  suitability  of  the  wife. 
They  consider  that  inexperienced  men  may  acquire  sufficient 
knowledge  by  training  to  succeed  as  small  holders.  This 
training,  they  recommend,  should  be  given  in  colonies,  the 
men  receiving  weekly  pay  as  employees  until  they  are  judged 
sufficiently  experienced  to  succeed  as  tenants. 

In  the  case  of  disabled  men,  the  Committee  say  : ' We  are 
* strongly  opposed  to  the  segregation  of  disabled  men,  or  to 
‘ anything  like  the  establishment  of  colonies  for  cripples.  In 
‘ our  view  it  will  be  far  better  for  the  men  themselves  that 
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‘ they  should  as  far  as  possible  take  their  place  among  the 
‘ ordinary  population  of  the  country,  instead  of  being  treated 
‘ as  a class  apart.'  The  Committee  have  no  doubt  that  the 
openings  for  disabled  men  in  agriculture  are  considerable. 
Such  men  can  act  as  shepherds  or  cattlemen,  and  can  do  many 
forms  of  farm  work,  i.e.  hoe  turnips,  work  in  the  hay  and 
harvest  field,  help  in  threshing,  repair  fences,  scour  ditches, 
etc.  They  can  also  do  much  of  the  work  on  a fruit  or  market  - 
garden  holding,  and  can  attend  to  pigs  and  poultry.  Men 
with  a mechanical  turn  might  be  employed  in  connexion 
with  the  use  and  repair  of  agricultural  machinery. 

The  return  to  the  land  is  a familiar  phrase — it  has  been  an 
aspiration  for  long.  Yet  few  things  are  so  beset  with  diffi- 
culties. Agriculture  is  something  more  than  art — like  poetry, 
it  is  a state  of  mind.  If  it  be  true  that  you  cannot  make  a poet, 
it  is  very  nearly  true  that  you  cannot  make  an  agriculturist. 
Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett  has  recently  been  writing  about  the 
peasant  volunteer.  He  would  have  the  labourers  from  the 
land  who  have  served  in  the  army  returned  to  the  land  and 
enabled  to  farm  for  themselves.  They  must  return,  he  points 
out,  to  the  land  they  know.  It  would  be  useless  to  expect 
a Sussex  man  to  take  up  farming  in  the  Shires  with  either 
heart  or  hope.  Mr.  Hewlett  understands  the  psychology  of 
the  peasant,  and  the  illustration  he  gives  indicates  some  of 
the  difficulty.  But  if  a Sussex  peasant  cannot  be  turned  into 
a Buckinghamshire  small  holder,  is  it  likely  that  a Cockney 
car  conductor  can  be  trained  into  a successful  farmer  ? The 
fact  is  that  modern  city  life  has  created  a type  of  mind  that  can 
no  more  live  in  the  country  than  a fish  can  live  out  of  the 
water.  There  are  exceptional  minds  which  have  resisted  the  city 
influence,  and  where  you  find  in  man  and  wife  two  such  minds, 
there  you  have  a potentially  successful  small  holder — but 
not  otherwhere.  The  cities  have  taken  and  subdued  to  their 
will  captives  from  the  land — they  will  never  give  them  up. 
Against  this  it  is  said  that  the  tremendous  experience  of 
service  in  this  greatest  of  wars  will  result  in  a sort  of  re-birth 
— a profound  unsettlement  and  temperamental  change  which 
will  lead  men  to  desire  a complete  change  of  occupation — 
which  will  break  the  shackles  of  habit.  It  may  be.  At 
present  there  is  little  evidence  to  support  such  a view.  To  me 
it  seems  false  psychology.  Habit  is  not  broken — even  thus. 
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IV 

The  French  system  of  re-education  of  the  disabled  by  means 
of  ‘ mechano-therapy  ’ and  other  treatments  has  been  care- 
fully examined  by  medical  and  other  commissions  from  this 
country,  and  the  announcement  has  recently  been  made  that 
the  system  is  likely  to  be  widely  adopted  in  connexion  with 
our  military  hospitals.  The  Zander  method  of  treatment 
of  stiff  limbs  and  deformities,  and  the  substitution  of  machines 
for  hand  manipulation,  are  not  unfamiliar.  Zander  institutes 
have  been  in  existence  here  for  some  years.  The  idea  has, 
however,  been  developed  with  admirable  ingenuity  in  France, 
and  the  exercises  have  been  made  to  serve  a double  purpose 
in  at  once  treating  the  disability  and  educating  the  patient. 
Professor  Guermonprey,  of  Lille,  has  been  a pioneer  in  the 
scientific  re-education  of  the  disabled,  and  he  was  among 
the  first  to  perceive  the  intimate  connexion  that  might  exist 
between  curative  treatment  and  industrial  training.  He 
introduced  various  apparatus  at  his  hospital  at  Calais  soon 
after  the  war  began.  By  means  of  these,  stiff  limbs  are 
exercised,  malformations  corrected,  the  degree  of  disability 
scientifically  ascertained,  and  the  soldier’s  treatment  con- 
tinued with  a definite  relation  to  the  physical  effort  required 
in  the  occupation  the  man  hopes  to  resume. 

There  are  now  more  than  50  re-educational  establishments 
in  France,  most  of  which  receive  some  form  of  Government 
subsidy  as  well  as  support  from  municipal  authorities  and 
private  subscriptions. 

The  Grand  Palais,  Paris,  was  taken  over  and  converted  into 
a military  hospital  in  January  1915.  It  now  has  about  2500 
beds  and  is  the  central  ‘ Depot  de  Physiotherapie  ’ to  which 
soldiers  are  sent  from  the  other  military  hospitals  for  the 
various  forms  of  treatment  which  are  being  carried  out  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Jean  Camus.  These  include 
electrical  treatment,  eau  courante  or  whirlpool  baths,  massage, 
mechanical  exercises,  etc.  The  results  obtained  have  been 
remarkable.  In  one  month  (October  1915)  420  men  were 
returned  to  active  service  in  the  army  who  otherwise  would 
have  been  pensioned  as  permanently  disabled.  This  obviously 
represents  a very  considerable  saving  to  the  State  in  pensions 
alone.  There  is  an  out-patients’  department  for  officers. 
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The  hospital  at  St.  Maurice  has  accommodation  for  700 
patients,  and  in  connexion  with  it  is  the  Vacassy  Institute, 
which  provides  industrial  training.  A large  number  of  trades 
are  taught,  including  boot-making,  tailoring,  basket-making, 
printing,  bookbinding,  tinsmithing,  harness-making,  etc. 
Voluntary  instructors  are  sent  to  the  Institute  by  the  different 
Guilds  of  the  city  of  Paris.  The  Federation  Nationale  des 
Mutiles  de  la  Guerre,  Paris,  has  established  both  residential 
and  non-residential  workshops  for  the  disabled.  Men  who 
live  at  home  receive  a wage  of  4 francs  a day  and  their  dinner. 
Men  ‘ living  in  ’ are  all  found  in  every  way,  and  receive  a 
proportion  of  the  earnings  of  the  whole  establishment. 

The  Anglo-Belgian  Hospital  at  Rouen  receives  Belgian 
soldiers  requiring  special  treatment  by  the  new  methods  of 
physiotherapie.  The  hospital  was  established  on  the  site  of  a 
vocational  school  and  the  fact  that  the  mechano-therapeutic 
apparatus  required  for  the  extensive  installation  which  it  now 
possesses  was  for  the  most  part  manufactured  in  the  work- 
shops by  the  disabled  themselves  is  an  admirable  instance  of 
ingenuity  and  resourcefulness.  At  this  hospital  the  men 
receive  the  beginnings  of  re-education  entirely  under  medical 
direction  ; they  are  then  passed  on  to  the  complementary 
establishment,  which  is  mainly  industrial.  This  is  the  Institut 
Militaire  Beige  at  Vernon  (Eure),  and  is  described  by  Mr.  W.  M. 
Dobell,  of  the  Canadian  Military  Hospitals  Commission,  as 
the  most  interesting  establishment  of  the  kind  which  he  had 
seen.  There  is  accommodation  for  about  1200  men,  and  the 
Institute  is  not  only  self-supporting,  but  it  has  paid  back  to 
the  Belgian  Government  the  entire  capital  cost  of  installation. 
The  cost  per  man  per  day  is  only  2.05  francs,  and  this  includes 
the  usual  pay  of  the  Belgian  soldier  of  43  centimes  per  day. 
Forty-three  different  trades  are  taught,  covering  every 
imaginable  occupation.  There  is  a large  farm  in  connexion 
with  the  establishment  on  which  wounded  horses  are  cared 
for  and  made  useful.  The  workshops  provide  for  instruction 
in  book-keeping,  shorthand,  typewriting,  telegraphy,  moulding 
in  clay,  wood-carving,  drawing  and  designing  of  all  descrip- 
tions, wall-paper  designing  and  painting,  the  manufacture 
of  motor  vehicles  and  all  kinds  of  electrical  machinery,  tin- 
smithing,  plumbing,  tailoring.  Poultry  and  rabbit  farming  are 
taught,  and  also  fur  curing,  dyeing,  and  trimming. 
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The  land  on  which  the  establishment  is  built  was  originally 
forest.  A saw  mill  was  erected,  and  the  forest  thinned  out 
on  scientific  principles,  the  timber  being  converted  either  into 
lumber  required  for  the  buildings  or  such  as  would  be  saleable 
in  the  open  market.  Large  quantities  of  pickets  and  stakes 
of  all  descriptions  required  by  the  Belgian  Army  were  manu- 
factured, and  also  large  wickerwork  shields,  which  were  used 
for  laying  on  swampy  ground  under  gun-carriages,  so  as  to 
prevent  them  from  sinking. 

The  buildings  cost  450,000  francs,  and  the  equipment  and 
plant  for  the  workshops  300,000  francs.  All  of  this  has  been 
repaid  to  the  Belgian  Government  out  of  profits  on  lumber  and 
the  produce  of  the  workshops.  Most  of  the  work  has  been  done 
for  the  Belgian  War  Office,  and  this  has  enabled  the  Govern- 
ment to  get  their  supplies  very  much  more  cheaply  than  they 
were  doing  from  other  sources.  Thus  fuse-boxes  which  were 
being  made  in  the  United  States  at  a cost  of  30  francs  apiece 
were  subsequently  made  and  delivered  by  the  Vernon  work- 
shops at  10  francs  apiece,  which  still  left  a profit  of  2§  francs 
to  the  establishment.  The  workshops  make  all  their  own  tools, 
as  well  as  a large  number  for  the  Belgian  army.  A great  deal 
of  Government  printing  work  is  also  done.  The  men  are  paid, 
in  addition  to  their  army  pay,  from  5 to  20  centimes  per  hour, 
according  to  the  work  they  do,  and  the  surplus  profits  are  now 
being  funded  for  the  benefit  of  the  men. 

While  in  the  workshops  the  men  are  still  mobilised  and 
under  military  discipline.  When  a man  is  considered  efficient 
in  his  trade  and  able  to  earn  his  own  living,  he  is  allowed  to 
take  his  discharge  on  condition  that  he  first  takes  three  months’ 
furlough  and  that  he  then  has  suitable  employment  to  go  to, 
or  that  he  is  going  to  start  business  on  his  own  account  with 
a reasonable  prospect  of  success.  In  this  case  he  is  given  a 
complete  outfit  for  his  trade,  together  with  a sufficient  stock 
of  raw  material  to  make  a start.  The  Vernon  establishment 
is  ‘ fed  ’ from  the  Anglo-Belgian  Hospital  at  Rouen,  so  that  men 
are  only  admitted  after  they  have  completed  actual  hospital 
treatment. 

Mr.  Dobell  points  out  that  among  the  causes  which  have 
contributed  to  the  remarkable  success  of  the  Vernon  scheme  are 
the  facts  that  the  men  are  still  soldiers  under  military  control, 
and  that  the  population  of  Belgium  was  the  most  highly 
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trained  industrial  community  in  Europe,  the  great  majority 
of  the  men  having  a thorough  knowledge  of  some  trade,  and 
very  few  being  illiterate. 

To  illustrate  the  scientific  spirit  in  which  this  problem  is 
being  approached  in  France,  it  is  worth  while  to  quote  from 
a paper  written  by  Professor  Jules  Amar,  Directeur,  Labora- 
toire  des  Recherches  sur  le  Travail  Professionnel,  Paris,  and 
published  in  the  Special  Bulletin  of  the  Canadian  Military 
Hospitals  Commission  : 

‘ At  the  outset  one  notices  that  the  future  of  the  wounded  man 
depends  upon  the  directing  of  his  activities  to  some  particular  trade. 
The  greatest  care  must  therefore  be  taken  in  determining  the  best 
occupation  for  each  individual,  the  director  being  guided  not  only 
by  the  man’s  previous-  experience,  but  by  his  tastes  and  by  his 
physical  and  psychological  capacities.  . . . Let  us  imagine  a 
wounded  man  who,  previous  to  the  war,  exercised  the  trade  of 
machine  erector.  A third  of  his  right  arm  is  now  amputated. 
The  physical  and  psychic  examinations  show  us  that  he  is  in  good 
health,  gifted  with  average  intelligence,  and  fairly  well  educated. 
An  experimental  analysis  conducted  according  to  the  technics  of 
the  physical  laboratory  reveals  a perfect  state  of  mobility  of  the 
stump  and  the  possibility  of  fitting  to  him  that  artificial  limb 
which  will  best  suit  his  vocational  requirements.  Under  these 
conditions  the  man  might  and  should  be  directed  towards  the 
trade  of  a machinist.  Re-education  will  develop  motive  powers 
in  the  left  arm,  and  the  artificial  right  limb  will  more  often  fulfil 
the  r61e  of  supporter  : that  is,  will  prove  a static  force  rather  than 
a directory  power  ; and  if  it  be  properly  fitted  one  has  the  right  to 
expect  from  the  individual  a rapidity  and  precision  of  movement 
which  will  be  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes. 

‘ Let  us  imagine,  on  the  other  hand,  an  individual  possessed  only 
of  moderate  intelligence  and  clumsy  in  other  respects.  We  should 
direct  him  towards  the  trade,  for  example,  of  basket -making.  . . . 

‘ Also  one  must  endeavour  to  overcome  tendencies  towards 
indolence.  The  disabled  man  must  be  made  to  understand,  and 
he  will  easily  grasp  the  fact,  that  work  alone  is  the  regenerator  and 
sole  fortifier  of  his  body  and  his  mind  ; it  alone  furnishes  material 
sources  for  a livelihood,  and  those  moral  resources  which,  in  him 
especially,  excite  our  admiration.  A too  prolonged  stay  in  hospitals 
and  convalescent  homes  is  the  true  cause  of  idleness,  which  is  more- 
over accentuated  by  the  atrophied  condition  of  the  stumps  there 
condemned  to  inaction.  The  re-education  of  the  joints  and  the 
muscles,  followed  by  exercise  in  his  trade,  so  harmonised  as  to 
assure  for  the  individual  the  maximum  of  his  output,  must  begin 
in  the  convalescent  home  before  medical  treatment  is  finished.  . . . 

‘ But  it  is  asked  what  is  the  proportion  of  the  mutilated  who  are 
capable  of  recovering  their  working  and  social  value  by  a re-educa- 
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tion  conducted  on  these  lines  ? How  many  are  capable  of  being 
re-educated  and  how  many  doomed  to  be  assisted  ? By  consulting 
former  experience,  and  on  the  faith  of  the  soundest  proof,  80  per 
cent,  of  the  maimed  are  capable  of  re-education.  They  may  be 
divided  as  follow's  : 45  per  cent,  totally,  that  is  to  say  that  they 
may  succeed  in  earning  normal  salaries,  on  condition  that  10  per 
cent,  among  them  specialise.  The  direction  in  which  they  specialise 
should  always  be,  as  has  already  been  said,  within  the  limits  of 
their  former  trade.  Twenty  per  cent,  may  not  arrive  at  a full 
working  capacity,  as  their  re-education  is  partial,  but  still  it  gives 
an  appreciable  output.  The  directing  of  men  of  this  class  towards 
their  proper  profession  involves  a series  of  scientific  observations 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  employers  with  exact  knowledge  as 
to  the  value  of  each  man’s  output  and  capacity.  Finally,  15  per 
cent,  will  have  to  practise  subordinate  trades  ( petits  metiers)  in 
which  production  is  small,  their  re-education  being  entirely  frag- 
mentary. Whereas  the  65  per  cent,  representing  the  first  two 
classes  may  be  put  into  ordinary  workshops  or  establish  them- 
selves as  “ workmen  in  their  own  rooms,”  the  last  15  per  cent,  must 
work  in  workshops  organised  for  this  purpose,  where  in  any  case 
they  can  earn  a bare  livelihood.  The  majority  of  the  20  per  cent, 
not  capable  of  being  re-educated  are  dependent  upon  relief  institu- 
tions for  work  ; nevertheless  a very  small  minority  attain  sufficient 
productivity  to  be  useful  in  the  workshops.’ 

These  condensed  quotations  from  a paper  of  extraordinary 
interest  and  value  show  that  in  France  the  relation  of 
temperament  to  capacity  has  been  recognised  more  clearly 
than  with  us.  The  importance  of  the  psychological  condition 
of  the  patient  is  insisted  upon.  This  is  another  way  of  saying 
that  if  you  seek  to  make  a man  you  must  build  up  his  character 
as  well  as  his  body. 


V 

A few  words  may  be  of  interest  with  regard  to  the  experience 
of  the  Canadian  Medical  Service. 

In  most  of  the  Provinces  of  the  Dominion,  Vocational  Officers 
have  been  appointed  to  organise  the  training  of  the  disabled 
at  the  various  convalescent  homes  where  they  are  still 
undergoing  medical  treatment.  Classes  have  been  established 
in  these  homes  for  carrying  out  simple  technical  training. 
There  are  courses  in  mechanical,  architectural,  and  freehand 
drawing,  French,  English,  arithmetic,  elementary  book- 
keeping, typewriting  and  stenography,  and  poultry  raising. 
Each  soldier  receives  individual  instruction,  and  the  classes 
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are  carried  on  each  morning  of  the  week,  except  Saturday, 
between  the  hours  of  9 and  12  o’clock.  Attendance  at  the 
classes  is  voluntary,  and  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  men 
avail  themselves  of  them.  This  attendance  is  not  considered 
satisfactory,  and  compulsory  attendance  has  been  seriously 
contemplated.  Workshops  have  been  fitted  up  to  carry  out 
wood-working  and  sheet-metal  working.  The  goods  made  by 
the  men  are  sold  and  the  profits  returned  to  them. 

The  work  was  undertaken  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding occupation,  and  only  secondarily  with  the  idea  of  in- 
creasing the  industrial  efficiency  of  the  men.  Deterioration 
of  character  and  will  power  and  progressive  indifference  to 
the  future  were  noted  as  an  accompaniment  to  a long  stay  in 
hospital.  On  the  other  hand,  given  reasonable  occupation, 
the  men  improved.  A correspondent,  writing  in  July  1916, 
said  : 

‘ In  many  cases  of  neurasthenia  the  men  have  improved  mentally 
through  an  interest  they  have  developed  in  creating  some  object 
with  their  hands — such  as  little  articles  of  furniture,  etc.  The 
handwork  itself  is  of  great  value  in  getting  many  of  the  men  into 
such  a state  of  mind  that  they  are  willing,  and  in  many  cases  capable, 
to  return  to  industrial  life  instead  of  dreading  their  discharge  from 
the  convalescent  home  and  being  compelled  to  go  to  work  again. 
In  some  cases  this  educational  work  in  the  convalescent  home  has 
been  of  such  value  to  the  men  taking  it  that  they  have  secured 
positions  that  pay  them  50  to  100  per  cent,  more  than  the  ones 
which  they  filled  prior  to  enlistment.’ 

VI 

This  brief  summary  of  experiments  that  have  been  made 
in  this  country,  in  France,  and  in  Canada  suggests  that  we 
are  wrong  in  taking  a limited  view  of  a problem  that  is  at 
the  same  time  medical,  educational,  and  industrial.  It  is  not 
merely  a question  of  restoring  as  far  as  may  be  the  health  and 
strength  of  soldiers  disabled  in  the  war.  It  is  rather  the  much 
larger  question  of  how  one  may  seize  the  opportunity  of  in- 
creasing the  skill  and  productivity  of  a considerable  proportion 
of  the  industrial  population.  In  the  interests  of  the  State 
it  is  necessary  that  every  industrial  unit  should  be  brought  to 
the  highest  possible  point  of  efficiency.  After  the  war  there 
will  be  a period — probably  a long  period — during  which  arrears 
of  production  will  have  to  be  made  up  and  the  destruction 
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wrought  by  war  repaired.  There  will  be  fewer  men  to  do  the 
work,  and  the  numbers  cannot,  ought  not,  to  be  entirely  made 
up  by  women.  Many  women  will  have  enough  work  to  do  in 
their  own  homes. 

In  the  interests  of  the  individual  one  might  offer  the  gift 
of  education,  that  those  at  least  who  have  the  will  may  also 
have  the  means  of  increasing  their  economic  value  and  earning 
the  competence  that  skill  commands  instead  of  the  bare 
' living  wage  ’ of  labour.  We  should  have  accomplished  much 
indeed  if  we  could  but  say  hereafter  that  we  had  mobilised 
labour  in  the  defence  of  the  principles  of  liberty,  and  demobilised 
an  army  of  skilled  workmen  that  liberty  might  be  enjoyed  in 
the  full  exercise  of  heightened  capacity.  It  is  my  belief  that 
we  could  go  a great  way  towards  this  ideal. 

In  the  first  place,  the  re-education  of  the  disabled  should 
begin  by  a primary  selection  and  classification  in  hospital. 
When  hospital  treatment  ends,  convalescent  treatment 
with  continued  industrial  training  should  begin.  During 
this  period  the  patient’s  probable  limit  of  capacity  and  his 
particular  bent  will  reveal  themselves.  A final  selection  of 
trade  or  occupation  may  be  made.  Some  men  may  soon  be 
ready  to  take  up  their  employment.  For  others  there  should 
be  ample  facilities  for  further  education  in  technical  classes, 
continuation  schools,  and  the  technological  departments  of 
universities.  Owing  to  the  widely  different  degrees  of  educa- 
tion among  the  men  of  the  new  armies,  the  whole  educational 
facilities  of  the  country  might  well  be  thrown  open  to  them. 
There  should  be  complete  co-operation  between  the  military 
authorities  and  educational  bodies.  Convalescent  homes 
would  in  effect  be  re-educational  depots,  with  advisory  boards 
upon  which  the  expert  knowledge  of  the  doctor,  the  educa- 
tionist, and  the  industrial  expert  would  be  concentrated.  The 
soldier  entering  such  a depot  should  remain  a soldier,  with  a 
soldier’s  pay  and  family  allowance,  until  he  left.  He  should 
not  leave  until  he  had  attained  a reasonable  profic  ency  in 
the  trade  selected  and  until  he  had  employment  to  go  to.  Men 
whose  disability  precluded  them  from  more  than  a limited 
degree  of  efficiency  would  be  mainly  dependent  upon  their 
pensions,  but  there  would  be  few  for  whom  some  employment 
could  not  be  found. 

If  this  were  done  for  the  disabled,  something  of  the  same 
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kind  could  be  done  for  the  ‘ physically  unfit  ’ and  for  the 
‘ inefficient.’  It  is  hard  to  draw  a line  between  the  ' disabled  ’ 
and  the  ‘ unfit,  ’ except  it  be  by  an  assumption  that  the  ‘ unfit  ’ 
were  disabled  before  they  were  passed  into  the  army.  Really 
there  is  little  distinction  between  the  two  terms,  and  it  is 
neither  fair  nor  economically  wise  to  disclaim  responsibility 
for  men  whose  productive  value  is  small  and  who  for  the 
remaining  years  of  their  lives  will  be  potential  burdens  upon 
the  community.  These  men,  too,  should  be  retained  at  army 
rates  of  pay  for  a period  of  re-education,  in  the  hope  and  with 
the  probability  that  the  majority  of  them  would  increase  their 
capacity  for  service  and  their  value  to  themselves  and  to  the 
community;  and  if  these,  why  not  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  inefficients  ? 

The  threefold  problem  is  one  difficult  indeed  to  deal  with, 
but  very  dangerous  to  neglect. 

L.  V.  Shairp. 
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